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For Americans South Africa presents a twofold 
problem. On the one hand, thoughtful observers 
in the United States are disturbed by the apar- 
theid policy of the Nationalist government and 
fear that this policy will eventually produce an 
explosion on the African continent which would 
encourage communism and adversely affect the 
Western democracies. On the other hand, honesty 
forces Americans to recognize that the United 
States, too, is still engaged in the difficult task 
of resolving its own problems of race relations. 
This book gives a carefully balanced picture of 
one of the most controversial areas in the world. 
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SOUTH AFRICA IS “WHITE MAN’S COUNTRY,” situated well outside 
the tropics. Lying at the southern end of the vast continent of 
Africa, it is about one-sixth the size of the United States. South 
Africa’s most southerly province, the Cape of Good Hope, is 
slightly larger than Texas; its northern province, the Transvaal, 
is comparable in size to Arizona; Natal, on the Indian Ocean, 
approximates Indiana; while the Orange Free State, in the center 
of South Africa, has the area of North Carolina. 

In climate the Cape is like the Mediterranean or southern Cali- 
fornia and, similarly, includes fruit-growing areas. ‘Toward the 
northeast the land rises in steps to the high veld, the grassy plateau 
of the interior, which nearly everywhere is 4,000 to 6,000 feet above 
sea level. East of the high veld are the spectacular mountains of 
the Drakensberg, with their sheer 5,000-foot wall above subtropical 
Natal. Between the mountains and Natal’s coastal strip, on which 
the Indian Ocean crashes incessantly, lie a succession of softly 
rounded valleys whose lush green vegetation is rivaled only in the 
Cape, although occasionally elsewhere during the summer rains. 

Lack of water is South Africa’s greatest natural handicap. 
Eighty-six percent of the land is semiarid, with six months of 
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winter drought alternating with six months of summer rains. 
Only one-third of the country receives more than 25 inches of 
rain a year, a minimum requirement for crops in most parts of 
the Union. There are no arterial rivers or lakes, and during the 
dry season both the Vaal and Orange rivers, on which so much 
of the central part of the country depends for its water supply, 
may run low. It is a byword that “if you fall in a stream in the 
Orange Free State, get up and dust yourself off.” 

Moreover, when the rains come, it is with a violence that swells 
the water courses to torrents, makes all but the modern roads 
impassable, and sometimes sweeps away even the most carefully 
prepared contour plowing. The deep-cut dongas (gulleys), bare 
hillsides in the interior, and heavy red stains in the ocean at the 
outlets of the rivers mark the tragic progress of erosion in a land 
whose soil, at best, is none too good. 


How Land Was Settled 

For over 300 years, almost as long in fact as in New England, 
there has been European settlement in the Cape. In 1652 the 
Dutch East India Company established a halfway revictualing 
station for their ships at Cape Town. The company was not dis- 
posed to foster immigration, however, and by 1708—55 years later 
—there were only 1,700 white settlers, of whom a little more than 
half were Dutch and the rest Germans and Huguenot French. 
About an equal number of slaves had been brought in to provide 
labor, and some of the local Hottentots were also pressed into 
service. 

In 1717 the fateful decision was made to continue slavery as 
the basis of the country’s economy rather than encourage more 
Dutch emigrants. Freehold land was no longer granted. The set- 
tlers, often at odds with officialdom, began to trek east, grazing 
their cattle on land beyond the jurisdiction of the government. 
In their impatience at authority, and their belief that plenty of 
land was their natural right, they resembled Americans during 
the westward expansion. 
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A Land 
of Many Races 








TopAy IT 1s NOT DIFFICULT TO FIND IN South Africa many of the 
same urges and traits of earlier days: the attachment to the land; 
the racial superiority of Europeans long in contact with primitive 
people of color; the tendency of the whites to take the law into 
their own hands, especially when dealing with non-Europeans. 

Now, however, instead of the relatively simple society of the 
18th century, modern South Africa has a racial complexity greater 
than that found anywhere else in the world. The only independent 
country in Africa which is the home of white people, South Africa 
has 2.75 million persons of European descent, of whom over 1.5 
million are Afrikaners (that is, descended from the original Dutch, 
French and German settlers) while just over 1 million are of 
English descent. The Europeans are vastly outnumbered, how- 
ever, by the 10.5 million non-Europeans, of whom over 8.75 mil- 
lion are native Bantu-speaking Africans, just over a million are 
Colored (mixed blood), and some 385,000 are Indian. As can be 
expected from such racial diversity, South Africa’s 13 million 
people include widely differing cultural backgrounds, ways of 
life, and economic and social status. 


Who Are the ‘Europeans’? 

South Africa’s Europeans (the customary term for those with 
white skin) are themselves divided by history, language and tradi- 
tion. The majority of the whites, the Afrikaners, are an in- 
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dependent and individualistic people whose strongly cherished 
Calvinism has marked overtones of fundamentalism and authori- 
tarianism. Out of the classical Dutch, the Afrikaners developed 
a vigorous, earthy language—Afrikaans—which they prize not 
only as an expression of their individuality but also as an effec- 
tive literary medium. Originally farmers (this is the meaning of 
the term Boers, by which they were long known), Afrikaners have 
been increasingly drawn into industry in the last 30 years. They 
still feel, however, that the platteland (rural areas) is the source 
of their distinctive characteristics. Those Afrikaners, now by far 
the majority, who feel a strong sense of separate nationalism 
support the Nationalist party of Dr. Daniel F. Malan and now 
J. G. Strijdom, which has been in power in South Africa since 1948. 

The minority of the Europeans, the English South Africans, 
came later to the country, mainly from 1820 on, and have never 
won the majority position which the English-speaking enjoy in 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. They have a strong influence, 
however, because the Cape became British after the Napoleonic 
wars; Natal was annexed in 1843, and the Boer republics of the 
Free State and Transvaal were permanently brought under the 
British flag after the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902. Except in pre- 
dominantly English-speaking Natal and parts of the eastern Cape 
Province, where many of them are on the land, the English in 
South Africa have worked chiefly in mining, industry, commerce 
and the professions. Thus they have exercised a predominant 


influence on the economic development of the country. 


English and Afrikaners 

Their close economic and financial ties with Britain, coupled 
with a certain dependence on its cultural life, have led national- 
istic Afrikaners to charge that the English are not true South 
Africans. Today, however, there is little justification for the accu- 
sation. In contemporary South Africa many Afrikaners still feel 
estranged from the English, however, by memories from the past: 
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the way in which “the imperial factor’ (i.e., the British govern- 
ment) pursued the Boers who had trekked into the interior to 
escape English influence; the experience of defeat in the Anglo- 
Boer war; the discrimination against Afrikaans until the 1920's; 
and the economic difficulties of the Afrikaners. 

Moreover, the English and many Afrikaners differed sharply 
over South Africa’s participation in the two world wars, one of 
which followed closely on the establishment of the South African 
Union in 1909 and the other saw a considerable section of na- 
tionalistic Afrikanerdom actively favoring Germany. Above all, 
perhaps, their differences arise from different traditions and 
attitudes which have led to separate Afrikaans and English school 
systems; a separate Afrikaans and English press, where reporting 
of the news is often so divergent as to give the impression of 
totally different countries; and separate networks of voluntary 
societies. Moreover, although the major opposition party—the 
United party—holds together the English and at least 20 percent 
of the more liberally inclined Afrikaners, the Nationalists are 
almost exclusively Afrikaner. 


Europeans and Non-Europeans 

One of the major differences of attitude between English and 
Afrikaners in the early 19th century was with regard to the non- 
Europeans. Under the influence of the English missionaries the 
Cape government in 1828 extended to free people of color, mainly 
Hottentots, the same legal status as Europeans; in 1833 slavery 
was abolished throughout the British Empire. The impact of the 
first of these decisions was no less than the impact of the second. 
As already seen, slaves had been brought from Madagascar, West 
and East Africa, Ceylon, India and Malaya from the earliest days 
of the colony. Although there was a good deal of open miscegena- 
tion at first (the more so because there were originally few white 
women), color feeling hardened quickly. 

The original distinction had been between Christian and 
heathen. It was not long, however, before color became the index 
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of status. Nothing was more bitterly resented by the established 
landowners of the Cape, with their fixed racial prejudices, than 
the British government’s attempt to make the law color-blind. 
From 1836 on, 10,000 Dutch families trekked north and east to 
escape this “tyranny” and to base their political societies, like 
their churches, on the principle that there is no equality between 
white and black. 


The Cape Colored 

Over the years the descendants of slaves and Hottentots, with 
their admixture of European blood, merged to form the Cape 
Colored, a distinctive people now numbering over a million 
and centered mainly in the western Cape areas. Many are dark 
skinned; some are so light they can, and do, pass as Europeans. 
With no distinctive language or culture of their own, the Colored 
have in the past been treated as “an appendage to the white race.” 
When the Cape received representative government in 1853 the 
franchise, like the law, was color-blind; and Colored males who 
could meet certain educational and property tests have voted on 
the same roll as Europeans ever since, despite the recent efforts 
of the Nationalist party to remove them, which we shall discuss 
later. 

Although many of the Colored are still farm laborers, they 
include also numerous artisans and some professional people, 
mainly teachers and doctors. On the whole, however, their eco- 
nomic status is low. Socially, as well as politically, they are perhaps 
in the most difficult position of any group in the Union, being 
caught between the exclusiveness of the whites, with whom they 
would like to associate themselves, and the rising power of the 
Bantu, or African, with whom they feel little in common. 


Boers and Bantus 


It is important to remember that the Dutch settlers did not 
come in contact with Bantu-speaking Africans until late in the 
18th century and that some African tribes are as recent immi- 
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grants to South Africa as are the Europeans. Driven by land 
hunger, as were the European trekkers, Bantu tribes had drifted 
slowly down from East and Central Africa. By 1775, when the 
Boers had expanded eastward to the Great Fish River, the Bantu 
had arrived at approximately the same point on the other side of 
the river. Their closely knit tribal structure gave the Bantus much 
greater cohesive force than the Hottentots. For nearly a century 
frontier settlers and Bantu tribes clashed in a long series of con- 
flicts. Ultimately the Africans were subdued and pinioned on 
reserves in the eastern Cape (the Transkei and Ciskei), Natal and 
the Transvaal. Moreover, they were already being drawn into the 


employment of the Europeans. 


Present Distribution of the Africans 

Today the 8.75 million Africans of the Union, who belong to 
scores of different tribes and represent four major linguistic groups 
and one minor, are found scattered throughout the country, pro- 
viding its basic labor force in every field of activity. About 3 mil- 
lion are normally in the reserves—that is, land on which by law 
only the African may live, although he rarely has individual 
tenure. Most of these are women, children and older men, for 
50 to 70 percent of the able-bodied men whose families are in the 
reserves are themselves working in the mines, industry or domestic 
employment in urban centers. Well over 2 million Africans live 
on European farms, either as paid laborers or as squatters who 
provide 90 to 180 days of labor a year in return for the right to 
graze cattle and raise their small subsistence crops. More than 
another 2 million are in European urban areas, some as migratory 
labor but an increasing number in municipally provided locations, 
or squatter towns. 

About half a million of the Africans in urban areas are em- 
ployed by the mines and housed in compounds close to their 
work; less than half of these are Union natives, the rest being 
drawn from the British Protectorates (Basutoland, Swaziland 
and Bechuanaland), Portuguese East Africa, and the Rhodesias. 
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Mine boys are given fixed contracts of nine to fifteen months and 
are expected to return to their families in the reserves if they do 
not sign on for another period of service. Over 200,000 work in 
industry, for which the African shows considerable aptitude. A 
third of a million, including both men and women, are in per- 
sonal service, many of them providing Europeans with the do- 
mestic help lacking in most other countries. Another hundred 
thousand or so are in transport, public service and, more rarely, 
the professions, mainly teaching but occasionally law and medi- 


cine. 


Problems of Africans 

All these groups face or create their own particular difficulties. 
Farm employment is generally unpopular. Despite the fact that 
on farms the family unit can be kept intact, the low and some- 
times worsening standard of living of farm labor makes it diff- 
cult for farmers to satisfy their demand for workers. Although 
the mines pay and feed their labor well, they too have difficulty 
with recruitment because of the conditions under which the men 
live and work. Thus the mines and, to some extent, the farms are 
increasingly turning perforce to “foreign natives,” that is, those 
outside the Union. 

African males prefer to work in industry, but the problems 
here are housing and the social tensions arising out of the strains 
of urban life. A series of Urban Areas Acts from 1923 on have 
given municipalities power to control the influx of natives. More- 
over, no male African can leave the reserves without a pass from 
a European official. In spite of this there has been a steady surge 
of Africans to the cities, especially since World War II, which 
has overstrained the limited housing provided by the municipali- 
ties and led to shanty towns and pondokkies (shelters) of sacking 
or galvanized iron. With the parents working, few facilities for 
education, poor conditions and no tribal restraints, young African 
boys often form gangs of tsotsis (ruffians), which terrorize their 
own people. The lack of women and unsettled circumstances 
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lead to promiscuity and to an illegitimacy rate running as high 
as 70 percent in the Johannesburg area. An added problem is 
the continuous friction between the police and the location dwell- 
ers, partly over petty offenses, such as those connected with the 
making and drinking of beer, partly because of police arbi- 


trariness. 


Poor Condition of Reserves 

Europeans in South Africa often dismiss criticisms of the condi- 
tions of the locations by pointing out that the Africans have the 
reserves to which they can return. This argument overlooks two 
factors: that many Africans are now detribalized and have no 
foothold in the reserves, and that even those who are still based 
in the reserves have but a tenuous life there. At least 25 percent 
of what is needed to keep the people of the reserves at bare sub- 
sistence level comes from the earnings of those outside. Despite 
government-aided efforts at rehabilitation of the land, some of 
which is among the best-watered in the Union, most of the land 
in the reserves is badly eroded and inefficiently cultivated. This 
is partly due to the absence of the men who are in urban areas 
so much of the time. Also, in general, the African is not a good 
agriculturist and is suspicious of government efforts to teach him 
new techniques. 

Even more serious, perhaps, is the extensive overgrazing of the 
lands that results from the African’s pride in his cattle, which he 
considers his wealth. One of the most important of his social 
institutions is lobola, the giving of cattle by the bridegroom to 
the father of the bride, not in payment, as was first thought by 
Europeans, but as a pledge of good treatment. The government 
has tried to convince the Africans that “culling” of poor stock 
will enrich them. One old native pulled a crumpled ten-shilling 
note out of his pocket after such a lecture and asked, “Is this 
worth less than a new note?” When assured that it was not, he 
replied smartly, ‘““Then why is my old cow less valuable than the 


, 


young one?’ 
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Breaking Down of Tribalism 

In the reserves tribal organization is still a reality, but the 
former authority of the chiefs is greatly diminished. This is partly 
because the Europeans broke it in the days of the native wars, 
partly because chiefs are now somewhat torn between their re- 
sponsibilities as leaders of their tribes and as paid government 
officials, and partly because of the growth of an African nation- 
alism transcending tribal barriers. The vast movement between 
the reserves and urban areas accelerates the latter process; educa- 
tion, which perhaps 40 percent of the Africans receive in lesser 
or greater degree, tends even more to dissolve tribalism. Never- 
theless, the existence of separate languages and cultures means 
that the Bantu-speaking African retains a distinctiveness and 
racial pride quite different from those to which the Cape Colored 


can aspire. 


The Indians in South Africa 

There is still one other group in the South African racial pat- 
tern—the Indians. Brought to South Africa from India in the 
1860’s to cultivate the sugar plantations of Natal, in which war- 
like African tribes such as the Zulus were reluctant to work, the 
Indians were at first indentured labor (i.e., in South Africa on 
temporary contracts) but after their terms expired, often stayed 
on. Except for a few wives and children brought from India in 
recent years, South Africa’s Indians, now numbering over 385,000, 
have been for several generations in that country and look on it 
as their home. Many of them are shopkeepers, artisans, market 
gardeners or small farm owners; some are wealthy, but a great 
many are poor. 

Indians have always suffered restrictions, and Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s first campaigns of passive disobedience were organized in 
South Africa. Indians have never been allowed to trade or farm 
in the Orange Free State, and less than a score live there; they 
may live and trade in the Transvaal but cannot legally own prop- 
erty. In Natal Indians may own property but lost the franchise 
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when that colony gained responsible government near the end of 
the last century. Today the only place they may vote is in the 
Cape, where they share the same provisions as the Cape Colored. 
Only 15,000 to 20,000 Indians live in the Cape, however, the 
overwhelming majority being in Natal. 


The ‘Indian Problem’ 

The “Indian problem” is Natal’s No. | concern. More skillful 
and enterprising than the African, the Indians are disliked by 
the Europeans in that province because of their generally low 
standard of living, the way in which some of them do business 
and, in some instances, because of their success. The African, par- 
ticularly the tribalized African, resents what he regards as ex- 
ploitation by the Indian middleman. This was strikingly shown 
by the Durban riots of January 1949, when bands of largely tribal- 
ized Africans murdered a number of Indians in Durban and 
looted or burned Indian property following a chance incident in 
which an Indian struck an African boy. 

While the reactions of both Africans and Europeans may be in 
part justified, the position of the Indian presents the same obvious 
difficulties as that of the Cape Colored. In Natal the entrenched 
position of the European denies the Asian the middle-class status 
he possesses in East Africa. The degree to which Africans provide 
the basic labor force in Durban, as elsewhere, limits the oppor- 
tunities of the Indian at the other end. The Indians, who are 
racially proud, are also more concerned with political rights and 
possess fewer of them than any other group in South Africa. More- 
over, continued efforts to persuade them to accept repatriation 
to India (with which most of them have few, if any, ties), plus 
considerable propaganda describing them as a “foreign” element, 
give the South African Asian a sense of insecurity. 


Varying Racial Patterns 
Even this brief survey of the racial patterns in South Africa 
makes it obvious that the situation varies in different areas of 
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the country. The simplest pattern is that in the Orange Free State, 
where the population is overwhelmingly Afrikaans, there are few 
Colored and almost no Indians, and the Africans live mainly on 
European farms with a small sprinkling in the urban locations. 

In Natal the people are largely English-speaking, although the 
western coal-mining areas have attracted many Afrikaans workers. 
There are almost no Colored but practically all of the country’s 
Indians and a large number of tribalized Africans living on 
reserves, including the Zulus, who were once the aristocracy among 
them. Interestingly enough, Natal is the one area in South Africa 
where it is common for Europeans to speak a native language, 
Zulu, and in consequence there is probably a warmer, more per- 
sonal contact in Natal between Africans and Europeans than 
elsewhere. 

In the two more heavily populated provinces—the Cape and 
the Transvaal—the picture is still more complicated. In both, 
English- and Afrikaans-speaking are intermingled in the urban 
centers, although the commonly better standard of living of the 
English provides some residential separation. Partly as a result 
of historical developments, English-Afrikaans relations seem at 
their best in the Cape and at their worst in the Transvaal. The 
Cape has almost all the Colored, largely in the western areas, a 
huge group of Africans in the east in the Transkei and Ciskei 
reserves, and many others in its urban centers. 

The Transvaal also has Native reserves, although less exten- 
sive, but its mining and industry attract the largest number of 
Africans of any province. There, too, are found some Colored 
and more Indians, including some of the most forceful and ad- 
vanced in the latter group. Pressing ahead more quickly than any 
other area in South Africa, the southern Transvaal has by now 
attracted the largest percentage of the population. Moreover, in 
its intermingling of peoples, it provides the most potentially ex- 
plosive area but also the one which best demonstrates the essential 
interdependence of all of South Africa’s peoples. 
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Farms, Mines 
and Factories 








How Do THE VARIOUS PEOPLES OF SOUTH AFRICA make their living? 
At one time farming and pastoral pursuits were the occupation 
of everyone in South Africa except the administrators. They still 
occupy a highly significant place in the political, economic and 
social structure of the country. Although the number of people 
gainfully employed in agriculture, forestry and fishing sharply 
diminished from 64 percent to 47 percent between 1936 and 1946, 
63.7 percent of the population, or 7,269,525 people, still lived in 
rural areas in 1946. Equally striking is the fact that they con- 
tributed only 13.7 percent of the national income. 

By far the most important of all agricultural activities in the 
Union is the raising of sheep for the production of wool. Ninety 
percent of this wool goes abroad, representing South Africa’s most 
important export commodity other than gold. Mohair from An- 
gora goats was once a major export but is now largely replaced 
by wool. Cattle farming is less important than might be expected, 
partly because of the limited local market. 

Drought and soil erosion are the most serious handicaps of 
both pastoral and agricultural workers. The amount of cultivated 
land in the Union is relatively small, three-quarters of it lying in 
the high veld’s so-called “maize triangle,” where there has been 
so much concentration on the production of corn in the past as 
to make it virtually a one-crop area. Ground corn—or mealie meal, 
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as it is commonly called—is the staple diet of the African; it is 
also needed to supplement the diet of stock. 


Low Agricultural Yield 

On the whole, the yield of farming in the Union is low com- 
pared to that of the United States or South America. Although 
mixed farming is much more common than in the past, fertilizers 
are used sparingly and equipment is less advanced than in coun- 
tries like Australia and New Zealand, partly, of course, because 
of South African dependence on cheap unskilled native labor. 
Moreover, the natural grasses of the veld appear to lack phos- 
phate, resulting in low-quality beef and mutton. To increase agri- 
cultural production would require more irrigation, better han- 
dling of soil erosion and more scientific farming on the part of 
many Afrikaans farmers and all native African cultivators. 


Wealth Below Soil 

South Africa’s wealth is not its soil but what lies below it. The 
country is known throughout the world for its gold and diamonds, 
but it also has the largest coal deposits in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, much iron ore, chrome and manganese, some tin, copper, 
platinum ore, mica and asbestos. Recently titanium deposits were 
found near the coast. Most spectacular of its recent developments 
are the building of an oil-from-coal industry and the processing 
of gold-mine dumps for the recovery of uranium. 

Mining—gold mining in particular—is a large-scale industry in 
South Africa. The discovery of the Witwatersrand (Ridge of 
White Waters) gold field in 1884 precipitated the developments 
that transformed this southern part of Africa from a simple pas- 
toral and agricultural economy into a modern industrialized 
state, the only one in Africa. 

Only for a short time was surface mining sufficient on the Rand. 
Steadily the mines went deeper and deeper, following the ore- 
bearing rocks. Some of the mines on the .Rand are now cutting 
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rock 9,000 feet under the ground, that is, 3,000 feet below sea 
level. At this level in the Crown mines outside Johannesburg the 
temperature is 109° F., and the air forced down to these levels 
has to be saturated with moisture to keep the miners from con- 
tracting silicosis and phthisis. Only heavy capital investment and 
highly modern equipment can handle operations of such com- 


plexity. 


Gold Key to Prosperity 
Gold is the basis of the Union's prosperity, for approximately 
one-half of the world’s supply is mined there (11.95 million fine 
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ounces in 1953, valued at $413 million). Almost all the gold was 
mined on the Rand until recently, when the new gold fields of 
the Orange Free State began to come into production. Experts 
have estimated that the Rand could have maintained South 
Africa’s production levels by itself for at least another quarter 
century; the new fields add greatly to the country’s potentialities. 

A vast amount of rock must be crushed in order to produce 
any sizeable amount of gold. In 1898 a ton of reef produced .489 
ounce of gold; by 1948 the amount had fallen to .2005 ounce. 
The great flattened pyramids of rock and waste seen near the 
head of every mine on the 70-mile extent of the Rand bear testi- 
mony to the vast operations of rock-crushing and processing with 
cyanide, both needing huge quantities of water. To watch each 
stage from the initial breaking of the rocks brought up in huge 
lifts from the underground workings until the final payoff, when 
molten gold is poured into molds in the most heavily guarded 
section of the mines, entails walking through building after 
building, each equipped with the most elaborate machinery. 
Underground, of course, there is much more dependence on hand 
labor, for it is here that the mines’ basic labor force of Africans 
hew out the materials which are then processed by the machinery. 


Politics and Gold 

Gold not only transformed the South African economy but also 
its political future. When gold was discovered, the Transvaal had 
a simple agricultural economy, and its Afrikaner people under 
Paul Kruger, pioneer settler in the Transvaal and several times 
its president, wanted nothing so much as to be left alone. When 
Britishers and Continentals (the Uitlanders, or foreigners) flooded 
into the Rand seeking their fortunes, Kruger and his supporters 
excluded them from the franchise for fear they might add political 
power to their economic power. 

Many of Kruger’s own people, especially the younger ones, grew 
impatient with his rule, and it is possible that he might have been 
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peacefully ousted from power except for the unjustifiable and 
ill-fated Jameson Raid, an invasion of the Transvaal by a small 
private British force late in 1895. Rightly angered by this evidence 
that English interests were seeking by force to overthrow Afrikaner 
rule in the Transvaal, Afrikaners everywhere drew together 
against both Cecil Rhodes, the great empire-builder, then prime 
minister of the Cape, and the British government in London. The 
Jameson Raid led to the Anglo-Boer war, 1899-1902. It also wid- 
ened the division between English and Afrikaners in South Africa, 
which has not yet been bridged. 

It is true that the British made a generous act of statesmanship 
after the Anglo-Boer war by offering the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State responsible government under the British flag. The 
most far-sighted of the Afrikaner leaders—General Louis Botha 
and General Jan Christiaan Smuts—accepted the offer in the spirit 
in which it was made. These steps paved the way for the decision 
in 1909 by statesmen of the two former Afrikaner states, as well 
as of the Cape and Natal, to form the South African Union. But 
the experience of defeat has made it difficult, if not impossible, 
for some Afrikaners to work with the English in South Africa, 
just as the experience of occupation in European countries during 
World War II made it difficult to carry through plans for a Eu- 
ropean Defense Community. Moreover, the fact that the gold 
mines have always remained closely linked with overseas financial 
interests, mainly British, has proved a source of irritation. 


Wealth of Diamonds 

Not only is South Africa the world’s largest producer of gold; 
it was until 1908 virtually the only source of diamonds in the 
world and is still rich in gem stones. Diamonds were discovered 
at Kimberley in Cape Province as early as 1867, nearly 20 years 
before gold was found on the Witwatersrand. Diamond mining, 
like gold mining, has become the monopoly of large companies 
like De Beers, for capital and technical equipment are necessary 
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to follow the “blue ground” volcanic pipes in which the diamonds 
are found. Much of the mining is now underground, although 
the earlier open digging has its memorial in the “big hole’ at 
Kimberley and another at the Premier mine, near Pretoria, where 
the world’s largest diamond, the Cullinan, was found in 1905. 


Growth of Industry 

Today productive industries also occupy a sizeable sector of the 
South African economy. The most important is the iron and steel 
industry, established in 1926 soon after South Africa’s first Afrt 
kaner Nationalist prime minister, General J. B. M. Hertzog, came 
into office. Afrikaner nationalists endorse industry because they 
want the Union to become as self-sufficient as possible. Sixty-four — 
percent of South Africa’s steel needs were met by its own re- 
sources in the year ending June 1952. But another, equally im- 
portant reason for nationalist Afrikaner support of industry is 
that it has provided a great many jobs for former rural Afrikaners 
who can no longer make a living on the farms and have come to 
the cities to find employment. The color bar, protecting white 
labor from the competition of Africans, Indians and even Colored, 
is enforced through laws or, more generally, by the action of the 
white trade unions. The Iron and Steel Corporation (Iscor), with 
its numerous jobs for relatively unskilled Europeans, has been a 
major means of meeting and solving the Afrikaner “‘poor white” 
problem which beset South Africa so severely in the 1920's. 

From World War I on, the Union has manufactured an in- 
creasing number of products for its own use. By 1925-26 the value 
of manufacturing production was £91,537,000; by 1946-47 it had 
risen to £491,814,000; in 1953 it amounted to £1,000 million 
(which may be compared with £300 million for farm products 
and £145 million for gold). Today manufacturing covers a wide 
range of enterprises, including heavy engineering, food and drink 
processing, clothing and textiles, box-making, shipbuilding, fur- 
niture, chemicals, jewelry, leather, etc. Automobiles and tractors 
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are also assembled in the Union by subsidiaries of overseas firms 
like Ford. 


Bottlenecks: Power and Transport 

Power and transport have been bottlenecks in South Africa’s 
economic development. The Electricity Supply Commission was 
established in 1922 but has never kept abreast of the demand. 
The railways are also state-owned and are often accused, with 
some justice, of inefficiency and poor service. A tremendous strain 
is placed on rail haulage, however, by the facts that the major 
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industrial area of the Witwatersrand is so far from the ports— 
1,000 miles from Cape Town and over 500 from Durban—and 
also that the Rand’s best supplies of coal are at Witbank, 70 miles 
away. The railway gauge is only 3 feet 6 inches, and despite con- 
siderable electrification, many trains are still coal-burning. 

Road haulage offers a good supporting service between major 
centers; but the railways have been loath to relinquish any of 
the advantages of their former monopoly, and this has limited 
the use of trucks. Water transport is impossible because of the 
nature of the terrain and absence of navigable rivers and thus can 
be used as a supplement to rail and road only between the ocean 
ports. To help bring both power and transport abreast of current 
needs, these industries received important loans from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development in Septem- 
ber 1953: $30 million to increase the generating capacity of the 
Electricity Supply Company, and another $30 million for imports 
of equipment for the railways. 


Industrial Problems 

When one looks at the whole field of industrial development 
in South Africa certain problems become easily apparent. Fore- 
most among them is the relatively small number of skilled work- 
ers, only about | percent of the population. Also serious is the 
wide gap between the wages paid to white workers, whether skilled 
or not, and non-European workers. Much of South African in- 
dustry insists that it cannot maintain itself if it pays higher wages 
to Africans, but there are penalties for not doing so. Practically 
all housing provided for Africans is perforce subeconomic, that is, 
subsidized by the European taxpayer, and the potential market 
provided by 10 million non-Europeans has not yet materialized. 

A further problem arises from the concentration of industry 
in the Witwatersrand area and a few other places, notably Durban 
and nearby Pinetown, East London, Port Elizabeth and the Cape 
Peninsula. Eighty percent of the country’s manufacturing is found 
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in about 2.8 percent of the land surface. This not only creates 
unhealthy concentrations of population but also serious problems 
of supply, in particular of water. The Vaal River, for example, 
which provides for the needs of the Witwatersrand, will be tapped 
to capacity in less than 20 years at present rates of growth. 


Is the Economy Unbalanced ? 

Beyond these particular problems, however, lies the more gen- 
eral issue of whether the South African economy can, and should, 
support so high a proportion of secondary and service industries. 
As already pointed out, gold production has long provided the 
basic underpinning of its economy. Ever since South Africa went 
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off the gold standard in 1932 the country has enjoyed an era of 
prosperity unrivaled by other advanced states. The reason is that 
depressions elsewhere tend to be cushioned for South Africa be- 
cause of the strong position under such circumstances of its 
primary product, gold. 

This period of prosperity was also one of industrial expansion, 
particularly between 1947 and 1952. The net result is that whereas 
mining contributed 19.5 percent of the gross national product in 
1938 as compared with 17.5 percent for secondary and service 
industries, the comparable figures in 1952 were 12.9 percent for 
mining and 23.6 percent for manufacturing. It is true that 1952 
marked a transition stage in industrial production, with certain 
sectors slowing the rate of expansion and a general trend toward 
review and adjustment. Some outside observers feel, however, that 
the extent of industrial development has created an imbalance 
in the Union’s economic structure. 

In any case, the Union is largely dependent for prosperity and 
growth on a continuing flow of outside capital. After World 
War II South Africa received an increasing amount of outside 
capital, partly because of the discovery of new mineral resources 
like uranium, partly because it is in the sterling area and British 
capital can move there without the impediments involved in 
transfer to a dollar area. After the electoral victory of the Na- 
tionalist party in 1948, however, there was a noticeable slowing 
up of investment in South Africa. When the party was returned 
to office more decisively in 1953 a similar, even more marked, 
downward trend became apparent. The election on November 30, 
1954 as Nationalist party leader of J. G. Strijdom, who is believed 
to support an intensified policy of racial segregation, again 
checked the flow of foreign capital which had been resumed 
earlier that year. To the outside observer and investor, South 
Africa’s favorable economic prospects are seriously threatened by 
its racial tensions. Thus politics, rather than economics, is the 
most significant aspect of South Africa today. 
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THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA IS AN INDEPENDENT member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and therefore wholly responsi- 
ble for the policies it pursues. The South Africa Act, passed in 
1909 by the British Parliament, had been drafted by a constitu- 
tional convention of South African statesmen representing the 
two British colonies — Cape Colony and Natal—and the two 
former Boer states—the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 
On the basis of this act South Africa became a unitary state whose 
provincial divisions had specified but not guaranteed powers. 
Thus South African leaders designed a governmental structure 
which reflected their hope that the divisions of the Anglo-Boer 
war had been obliterated by the generous treatment thereafter— 
a hope which unfortunately has proved too optimistic. 

In the effort to secure agreement between. Boer and Briton (or, 
in the newer terminology, Afrikaners and English South Africans) 
the difference between the Cape tradition of “Equal rights for 
all educated men” and the Transvaal’s “No equality between 
white and black” was met by the stipulation that only Europeans 
could sit in the national Parliament and that each of the four 
provinces should retain its own franchise provisions. Special guar- 
antees inserted in the constitution protected the equality of the 
two official languages—English and Afrikaans (originally Dutch) 
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—and the non-European franchise in the Cape, by stating that 
these can be changed only by a two-thirds majority of the As- 
sembly and Senate meeting in joint session. 

The South African Parliament is composed of Queen Eliza- 
beth Il (on whose behalf the governor-general acts), the Senate 
and the House of Assembly. The Senate has 48 members: 8 chosen 
in each of the four provinces for ten-year terms by electoral col- 
leges composed of provincial councillors and Assembly members 
from that province; 8 nominated by the governor-general (in 
practice by the prime minister), of whom 4 should have “thorough 
acquaintance” with the “reasonable wants and wishes of the col- 
ored races in South Africa”; since 1936, 4 elected for five-year terms 
by Native electoral colleges throughout the Union; and 4 from 
South-West Africa, 2 elected and 2 nominated, of whom one 
should be familiar with the wishes of the Natives in that area. 
South-West Africa, a former German colony assigned to South 
Africa as a League of Nations mandate in 1919, was given four 
Senate and six Assembly seats in 1950 through a law passed by 
the Nationalist government. 

Although the Senate must consent to legislation, political power 
rests in the 159 members of the Assembly, chosen in single-member 
constituencies for five-year terms. Three of these members of 
Parliament are representatives of Natives. They are Europeans 
elected by Africans of Cape Province who can meet educational 
and property qualifications, and their terms of office are unaffected 


by general elections. 


How Could Unity Be Achieved? 

Almost from the first, South African parties divided over their 
interpretation of how national unity could best be achieved. 
Each of South Africa’s five prime ministers has been an Afrikaner, 
and the first three—Botha, Smuts and Hertzog—were prominent 
Boer generals. Botha and Smuts stood for the close working to- 
gether of English- and Afrikaans-speaking, with the ultimate ob- 
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jective of their union as one South African people. Hertzog, who 
broke with Botha and Smuts as early as 1912, stood for the “two 
stream” policy—that is, the development of the Afrikaners, cul- 
turally and economically, until there was no danger of assimila- 
tion by English South Africans, and then cooperation with them 
on the firm base of respect. 

When Hertzog and Smuts joined forces in 1933 and the next 
year fused their parties to form the United party, it looked as if 
the former’s objective had been achieved. But fusion led to the 
break-away of Dr. Daniel F. Malan, one of Hertzog’s cabinet 
ministers and, before that, first editor of the best-known National- 
ist newspaper, Die Burger, and minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Dr. Malan formed the Purified Nationalist party dedi- 
cated to a more intense and exclusive Afrikaner nationalism than 
Hertzog’s Nationalist party had ever advocated. Although Dr. 
Malan made periodic overtures to the English in South Africa 
after his electoral victory in 1948, the unity he offered was defined 
in Afrikaner nationalist terms. This is even more true of his 
successor, Johannes G. Strijdom, long-time leader in the Trans- 
vaal and of the extremist wing of the Nationalist party who be- 
came its leader on Dr. Malan’s retirement in November 1954. 
Thus, in a sense, the wheel has swung full circle, and the one-time 
danger of English supremacy in South Africa has been replaced 
by the threat of a dominating Afrikaner nationalism. 


Relations with Britain: Two Views 

Another issue in South African party politics, naturally enough, 
has been that of close relations with Britain versus independence 
from Britain. South Africa became a member of the British Com- 
monwealth at a time when problems of dominion status were far 
from solved. Some Afrikaners deeply resented participation in 
World War I as Britain’s ally, and Botha was placed in the un- 
happy position of putting down a rebellion by old Boer leaders 
at the beginning of the war. When Hertzog’s Nationalists achieved 
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political power in 1924 it was in cooperation with the predomi- 
nantly English-speaking Labor party, and as part of the price 
of alliance Hertzog promised not to insist on the republicanism 
which many Afrikaners preferred. 

Pressing for independence within the British Commonwealth, 
along with the Irish Free State and Canada, Hertzog found the 
tide of constitutional development running with him. The Balfour 
Report, adopted at the Imperial Conference in London in 1926, 
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declared that Britain and the dominions ‘“‘are autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their internal or external affairs,” and Hertzog 
came home stating that South Africa was now free. 

The affirmation of equality of status found legislative reinforce- 
ment in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, in which the British 
Parliament withdrew formally (as it had long before withdrawn 
in fact) from jurisdiction over dominion parliaments. To make 
assurance doubly sure, the South African Parliament passed the 
Status of the Union Act in 1934, which asserted South Africa’s 
independence and declared that its sovereignty resided solely in 
the South African Parliament and that the governor-general (from 
1937 on, a South African) acted solely on the advice of his South 
African ministers. 

In Hertzog’s view the national freedom so attained involved 
the right of secession and of neutrality in British wars. Smuts, his 
deputy prime minister, found such abstractions meaningless. 
When World War II came in 1939, the two split. Hertzog advised 
neutrality. Smuts declared the war was South Africa’s own, since 
Western civilization was threatened. In a tense parliamentary 
session Smuts proved successful. The United party split, most of 
its members following Smuts, who was also joined by the Natal- 
based Dominion party and the Labor party. Hertzog and his 
lieutenant, N. C. Havenga, led a small group of Afrikaners into 
the opposition. 

Throughout the war Smuts was in power, conducting an emi- 
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nently successful war effort both at home and abroad in which 
many Afrikaners and English worked side by side. In this sense 
the war seemed to provide another great opportunity, such as 
that of the Hertzog-Smuts fusion in 1934, for overcoming the 
divisions between South Africa’s two European peoples. Yet no 
less significant was the implacable opposition to the war effort 
of a considerable portion of nationalist Afrikanerdom, whose 
actions amounted at times to actual sabotage. 

Moreover, through a shrewd series of moves Malan, J. G. 
Strijdom and C. R. Swart maintained their leadership of na- 
tionalist Afrikanerdom. Swart overthrew Hertzog in a struggle 
for leadership in the Orange Free State, in which the latter had 
taken his stand on equal rights for English and Afrikaners. They 
also triumphed over the Ossewa Brandwag (Ox-wagon Society), 
originally a cultural society for the promotion of Afrikanerdom 
but subsequently modeled on Nazi principles. When Malan came 
to power in 1948 it was as the acknowledged spokesman of dy- 


namic, exclusive Afrikanerdom. 


Republic and Commonwealth 

Dr. Malan’s Nationalists are dedicated to establishing a re- 
public, ultimately outside the Commonwealth. But they have 
been cautious in their approach to the issue. Dr. Malan and even 
his more intensely prorepublic successor, Mr. Strijdom, insist that 
they will not declare a republic until it has majority support in 
the country. Despite the fervent feeling for the Crown of many 
English South Africans, it may be possible to secure this majority 
in due course if withdrawal from the Commonwealth is not seen 
as the next step. 

The Nationalists maintain, however, that only when South 
Africa is out of the Commonwealth will persons of English an- 
cestry cease to have two centers of allegiance and become “true” 
South Africans. At the same time, the Nationalists have become 
increasingly aware of the advantages—in trade, finance and mutual 
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strategic interest—of belonging to the Commonwealth. Although 
no Commonwealth member ever directly interferes with another, 
the Nationalists say that if a Labor government came into power 
in Britain again, its “interference” in racial questions in Africa 
might well make Commonwealth membership less attractive; this 
would be equally true if the Gold Coast were admitted to Com- 
monwealth membership when it graduates from colonial status. 
Thus the question of the relationship to the Commonwealth re- 
mains a matter at issue between nationalist Afrikanerdom and 
English-speaking South Africans, as well as between the National- 
ists and the United party. 


Nationalists Grow Stronger 

Between 1948 and 1953 the government (the Nationalists) and 
the opposition (the United party) consolidated their forces. Malan 
governed at first through a coalition with Havenga, Hertzog’s 
onetime lieutenant, whose Afrikaner party was composed largely 
of members of the Ossewa Brandwag. In 1950 South-West Africa, 
although still a mandate, was granted six Assembly seats, as 
already noted, all of which were won by the Nationalists, thus 
giving them a clear, if slight, majority over all other parties. 
Havenga then withdrew his opposition to the controversial 
apartheid measure of taking the Colored off the common roll, 
which will be discussed later. In 1952 Havenga’s party was united 
with the Nationalists, who henceforth took the name of National 
party. Still more significant was the series of laws reinforcing 
apartheid (racial segregation), the policy on which the National- 
ists had been elected. 

Moreover, the Nationalists tightened their party organization. 
Devoted and hardworking volunteers, coordinated under ardent 
young professional organizers, covered most sections of the coun- 
try in a highly efficient block system of canvassing and coordina- 
tion of party work. 

The United party opposition was taken by surprise by its de- 
feat in 1948 and was slower to rally its supporters. Naturally a 
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conservative party, its attitude on the race problem in South 
Africa has differed from that of the Nationalists less in kind than 
in the fact that it advocates segregation by empirical rather than 
doctrinaire methods. Thus it found itself faced with difficulties 
in actively opposing much of the Nationalists’ legislative program 
without a clear-cut alternative to offer. 


Position of United Party 

Where the United party differed most obviously from the Na- 
tionalists was in composition. The Nationalist party is composed 
of nationalistic Afrikanerdom: a sprinkling of intellectuals and 
professionals, with a solid base in the Afrikaner farmers of the 
platteland and the increasingly influential Afrikaner working 
class of the urban centers and mines. The race consciousness of 
the latter group is intensified by the closeness of their contact 
with non-Europeans both in their living centers, which tend to 
be near the native locations, and in their jobs, which are often 
separated from those of the non-European only by an imposed 
color bar. 

The United party, by contrast, included widely varied groups, 
almost everyone, in fact, who was opposed to the Nationalists. 
All the English South Africans and perhaps 20 to 25 percent of 
Afrikaners supported it. In its ranks were conservatives and lib- 
erals, Christians and Jews, wealthy merchants and small business 
people. All the big industrial, commercial and financial interests 
were in its ranks, as well as many of the wealthy Afrikaner 
farmers. Naturally enough, it was difficult to build either a cohe- 
sive program or party organization for such disparate groups, 
although they had at their command far more money than the 
Nationalists. At least their election-day organization was superb. 
So too, however, was that of the Nationalists. 


Results of 1953 Elections 


No Nationalist party has ever won a majority of the votes in 
a South African election, and 1953 was no exception. Together, 











the United party and its electoral ally, the Labor party, polled 
somewhere between 75,000 and 125,000 more votes than the Na- 
tionalists (depending on the calculations for the 21 uncontested 
seats). Nonetheless, partly because the constituency delimitation 
carried out late in 1952 gave an approximately 20 percent ad- 
vantage to rural over urban constituencies, but more because the 
United party wasted so many votes piling up heavy majorities in 
wealthy urban areas, the Nationalists won an over-all majority 
of 29 seats in the Assembly. Moreover, despite the fact that they 
won their parliamentary majority with a minority of the votes, 
the Nationalist total of votes increased over 1948 by more than 
did that of the United party. This indication of a Nationalist 
trend, coupled with awareness that the other factors aiding them 
were hardly likely to change in the future, make it appear that 
the Nationalists are now in power to stay, barring some major 
external development like war or an internal racial struggle. 


Rise of New Parties 

Within two months of the April 15, 1953 election, the thinly 
knit unity of the United party split, and two new parties were 
formed: the Liberals and the Union Federalists. The Union 
Federalist party combined some liberals from the Torch Com- 
mando, which is described below, with a Natal-based group that 
is seeking to protect provincial autonomy and to reinforce the 
position of English-speaking South Africans. Its leader is ex- 
Senator Heaton Nicolls, formerly United party leader in the 
Senate, and the party has a moderately liberal program including 
communal representation for Indians and, ultimately, the fran- 
chise for all educated non-Europeans. In the Natal provincial 
elections in 1954, however, the Union Federalists did not win a 
single seat. Thus they may ultimately decide to rejoin the United 
party. 

More significant from the point of view of attitude is the 
Liberal party. Led by Margaret Ballinger, an able woman deputy 
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who has been a Native representative since 1938, Alan Paton, 
the novelist, and Leo Marquard, a distinguished analyst of South 
African affairs, the Liberals draw their main support from pro- 
fessional people in the cities. Originally the Liberals supported 
“Equal rights for all educated men,” the first party since the 
formation of the Union to do so. In 1954 they produced the still 
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more radical (for South Africa) program of ultimate universal 
franchise to be achieved by stages. This program is based on the 
contention that South Africa’s economic development depends 
on the labor of all its different peoples and that the economic 
contributions of the non-Europeans justify political rights. Most 
white South Africans fear, however, that if the non-Europeans 
had political power they would use it to destroy white dominance. 
Thus, despite hard work and good candidates, the Liberal party 
did not win a seat anywhere in the 1954 provincial elections. 
Several of their candidates even lost their deposits because they 
received so few votes. 


Struggle Within United Party 

The most decisive struggle is the one which has been going on 
within the ranks of the United party itself. In the course of this 
struggle six of its right-wing members, including the former 
leader in the Transvaal, Bailey Bekker, were expelled from the 
party caucus for refusing to accept the leadership of J. G. N. 
Strauss, who has headed the party since Smuts’ death in 1950; 
these six now call themselves the Conservative party. Although 
originally the result of a personal struggle for power, this intra- 
party dispute also reflected fundamental differences within the 
United party on policy towards non-Europeans. 

Those expelled were indistinguishable from the Nationalists 
on this subject. The United party, however, has ten to twelve 
liberal-minded parliamentary members and enjoys the support 
of secondary industry, which should provide the natural base for 
a more flexible policy toward non-Europeans. In February 1954 
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the hitherto uncommitted center group of the party made a sig- 
nificant statement through Mr. Strauss. He said that the economic 
integration of Europeans and non-Europeans, which is so obvious 
a feature of South Africa’s industrialization, is essential to the 
country’s growth and prosperity. He also declared the United 
party is ready to give Africans more voice in their own affairs, 
in particular through re-establishing the Native Representative 
Council (described below) and giving it a measure of executive 
power. 

At its biennial Union Congress in November 1954 the United 
party adopted a carefully worded statement which reflects this 
view. That this would satisfy the aspirations of articulate non- 
Europeans is very unlikely. Nevertheless, the way is open to a 
more constructive approach to non-European affairs by the 
United party. If this policy is developed vigorously it may yet 
offer a possible alternative to the racial program of the Na- 


tionalists. 
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How Apartheid 
Works 








‘THE CURRENT RACIAL PROGRAM IN SouTH Arrica, that of the Na- 
tionalists, is apartheid, that is, social, economic, political and 
sexual segregation on the basis of race. While it builds on the 
high degree of racial segregation that has always existed in South 
Africa, apartheid can be distinguished from earlier programs for 
this purpose by its ideological base, its legislative form and its 


systematic enforcement. 


‘Parallel Development’ 

Apartheid has two prime objectives. The first is the “parallel 
development” of the different people of the Union in terms of 
their characteristics and in their own areas. In accordance with 
this principle the European areas—in practice amounting to 85 
to 90 percent of the land space of the Union—are the exclusive 
preserve of the Europeans. Africans who work in the European 
areas are, in a sense, on sufferance. The reserves, which constitute 
10 to 13 percent of Union territory, are said to be their homes, 
within which the Africans are to develop their own institutions. 

Some groups in the Dutch Reformed Church and an Afrikaner 
organization called SABRA (South African Bureau of Racial 
Affairs) have even enunciated a doctrine of “ideal apartheid,” 
which would involve complete territorial separation of Europeans 
and Africans. According to this program, the Africans would 
have a country, or “Bantustan,” of their own, composed of the 
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adjoining British protectorates—Basutoland, Swaziland and Be- 
chuanaland—as well as Union Native reserves. By contrast, the 
practically minded Nationalist politicians accept the intermin- 
gling of Africans and Europeans in the economy but refuse to 
admit that this creates any rights for the Africans. Probably, only 
large-scale race conflict would force the colossal readjustment of 
South African life involved in giving up the cheap African labor 
found in all fields of activity. 


European Supremacy 

The other facet of apartheid is European supremacy. Within 
the European areas this supremacy is obvious. In the reserves, 
according to the Nationalists, it will continue for the foreseeable 
future because of the slow evolution of the Africans towards 
civilization. The slowness of change in the reserves results in part 
from the fact that the most advanced Africans live in the urban 
areas where the theory of apartheid gives them no rights. 

In practice apartheid has resulted in a network of laws de- 
signed to implement its objectives. The Immorality Amendment 
Act and the Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act, 1949, provide 
heavy penalties for the rare cases of illicit or formerly legal rela- 
tionship between Europeans and non-Europeans. Under the Popu- 
lation Registration Act, 1950, everyone in the country will ulti- 
mately have a card listing his race, thus making it easier to enforce 
the two laws mentioned above, as well as preventing the “passing” 
of light-skinned Colored as Europeans. 


Group Areas Act 

The cornerstone of what Dr. T. E. Dénges, minister of the in- 
terior, calls “positive apartheid” is the Group Areas Act of 1950, 
under which areas may be set aside for the exclusive occupancy 
of any of the Union’s racial groups. These are specified as Euro- 
pean, Native (African), Colored, Indian, Chinese and Malay (the 
Malays are a distinctive community of about 40,000, usually in- 
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cluded among the Colored). The Nationalist government has been 
particularly keen to put the law into effect in Cape Province to 
limit the intermingling of Africans and Colored, and it has also 
pressed Durban and Johannesburg to take the necessary action. 

The Group Areas Act has not yet been implemented, however, 
because of a number of problems. To make residential segrega- 
tion so complete would mean in most areas dispossessing some 
Europeans of their property, and their protests have been an 
important deterrent to action. Moreover, the municipalities had 
a long controversy with the Nationalist government before the 
latter agreed to provide compensation to non-Europeans who 
would lose their homes through the effect of the act. 

Irritated by the reluctance of the big cities (most of which 
have United party administrations) to enforce the Group Areas 
Act, the Nationalist government is using special legislation—the 
Natives Resettlement Act, and Natives Urban Areas Amendment 
Act—to remove the so-called “black spots” in urban areas. Through 
the Western Areas Removal Scheme in Johannesburg some 50,000 
to 60,000 Africans will be moved over a period of years beginning 
March 1955 from the townships they now occupy, which adjoin 
European living centers, to new sites outside the city. In the 
process are being lost some of the few freehold rights possessed 
by Africans anywhere in European areas. 

Although the Group Areas Act has not actually been put into 
effect, its existence is already complicating land transfers in many 
parts of the Union. Once an area is designated for a particular 
racial group, owners of property within it may sell only to persons 
of that group. Uncertainties about ultimate designations are 
already affecting land values. Moreover, professional and trading 
licenses, as well as company ownership, are subject to review 
under the act. For example, in a town near Cape Town which 
may be set aside for the exclusive occupancy of Colored, European 
doctors will be allowed to practice only until there are enough 
Colored doctors to supply the demand. At first sight this may 
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seem to safeguard the interests of weaker groups. However, the 
complications involved are creating new tensions, especially 
among those like the Indians who depend so much on trading 
with others. 


Political Apartheid 

The most controversial measure of the Nationalists’ program— 
the attempt to eliminate the last non-Europeans from the com- 
mon voting roll—falls into the category of political apartheid. 
It will be recalled that in the Cape the franchise was originally 
extended to any male who could meet simple literacy and eco- 
nomic standards. Already, in the early 1930’s, the equalitarianism 
of this provision had been modified in two directions. In 1930 
the Hertzog Nationalist government enfranchised all European 
women and the following year also gave all European males the 
vote without qualifications. Thus, while the Colored and Africans 
who could meet the former requirements remained on the com- 
mon roll, the Cape “poor whites” now had the vote. 

In 1936 the United party under Hertzog and Smuts took the 
fateful step of removing the Cape African voters from the com- 
mon roll and placing them on a separate roll of their own to elect 
three Europeans to serve as Native representatives. Four Senators 
were henceforth elected indirectly by African groups throughout 
the country. At the same time, as additional compensation, the 
government set up a Native Representative Council to serve as a 
channel for African opinion. None of these provisions, however, 
were of particular advantage to the Africans, whose initial bitter- 
ness over the measure became intensified with time. Despite the 
excellence of some of the Native representatives like Margaret 
Ballinger, their influence in the Assembly has been slight. More- 
over, the Native Representative Council was always hamstrung 
in its efforts to discuss political matters, and few Africans re- 
gretted its demise when the Nationalist government abolished 
it in 1952. 
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Hertzog had always spoken of the Colored as “an appendage 
to the whites” and stated specifically in 1936 that there was no 
thought of removing them from the common roll. Malan’s Na- 
tionalists, by contrast, regard the right of the Colored to vote on 
the common roll with Europeans as a violation of political 
apartheid and through an extraordinary series of moves have 
attempted to remove them. 


The Colored and Common Roll: First Step 

The particular difficulty faced by the Nationalists in trying to 
remove the Colored from the common roll is that the South Africa 
Act, which provides the constitution of the Union, states that 
the non-European franchise in Cape Province can be altered 
only by a two-thirds majority of the Assembly and Senate meeting 
in joint session. Many people argued, however, that since the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, vested full powers of legislation in 
the dominions, the requirement of a two-thirds majority was no 
longer legally binding, even if it remained a moral restraint. 
Moreover, in a case in 1937 the Supreme Court Appellate Divi- 
sion had indicated that it would not question an act of Parliament. 

Resting its argument on these premises, the Nationalist gov- 
ernment early in 1951 introduced the Separate Representation 
of Voters Bill, which placed the Colored on a separate roll to 
elect four Europeans to Parliament. The United party sharply 
opposed the view that the issue was a fit subject for ordinary 
legislation, and the bill was passed only after one of the longest 
debates in the history of the Union. Still more striking was the 
spontaneous emergence of a mass organization, the War Veterans’ 
Torch Commando, under a South African ace, Group Commander 
A. G. Malan, which by demonstrations and colorful torchlight 
marches publicized opposition to what it termed unconstitutional 
procedure. 

In March 1952 the Appellate Division of the Union Supreme 
Court declared the Separate Representation of Voters Act un- 
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constitutional. The main point of their argument was that the 
entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act, providing for a two- 
thirds majority, were not British restrictions on dominion action 
and thus affected by the Statute of Westminster but were a special 
procedure for South African parliamentary action and thus per- 
manently binding. 


Nationalists Try Again 

Embittered by this check, the Nationalist government attempted 
other means to achieve its purpose. Immediately following the 
judgment, it introduced the High Court of Parliament Bill, which 
declared that the members of Parliament composed a court su- 
perior in constitutional matters to the Supreme Court. This meas- 
ure in turn was declared unconstitutional. In the meantime the 
Torch Commando, United party and Labor party formed a 
United Front to fight the Nationalists electorally. 

When the Nationalists secured the striking majority of 29 seats 
in the general election of 1953, they declared that it gave them 
a mandate to take the Colored off the common roll, although, 
in fact, the opposition parties had received some hundred thou- 
sand more votes. The Nationalists’ efforts to get opposition mem- 
bers to vote with them contributed to the split in the United 
party. Nevertheless, although the Nationalists made three succes- 
sive attempts to pass a constitutional amendment that would 
place the Colored on a separate roll, the opposition held firm 
enough to prevent them from securing the necessary two-thirds 
majority. 


Importance of the Issue 

To remove the Colored from the common roll and, in particu- 
lar, to establish what is called “the sovereignty of Parliament” 
free from court restraints is a major objective of the new leader 
of the Nationalist party, Mr. Strijdom. The Nationalists already 
hold in suspension a bill to change the composition of the Su- 
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preme Court and permit the appointment of new judges solely to 
deal with constitutional matters. Another possibility is to dissolve 
the Senate within 120 days of Mr. Strijdom’s accession as prime 
minister. Since the Nationalists now control the provincial legis- 
latures of the Transvaal, Orange Free State and the Cape—the 
latter for the first time in history—and these legislatures form 
part of the electoral colleges which elect Senators, the Nationalists 
might secure a sufficient number of additional votes in a recon- 
stituted Senate to pass their desired constitutional amendment. 

If, however, the means taken by the Nationalists should involve 
an unconstitutional procedure, this, more than anything else, 
would rouse English South Africans. Already the constitutional 
issue has had a far greater effect on European South Africans than 
any other Nationalist-inspired move. The Torch Commando drew 
its purpose and strength from this issue and led many previously 
apathetic English South Africans to work vigorously for the 
United party in the 1953 election. Although the force of the 
Torch Commando was dissipated by 1954, the fundamental con- 
cern for constitutional procedures of many European South Afri- 
cans could still provide powerful opposition to any Nationalist 
attempt openly to pack either the Court or the Senate. 


Other Apartheid Measures 

While attention has concentrated on the Colored vote, the 
Nationalists have rapidly been carrying through other aspects of 
their apartheid program. In the 1953 midyear session they passed 
the Bantu Education Act, the Native Labor (Settlement of Dis- 
putes) Act and the Separate Amenities Act. They are also putting 
into effect the Bantu Authorities Act, designed to strengthen 
tribal organization both in the reserves and in urban Native 
locations. 

The Separate Amenities Act legalizes unequal amenities for 
Europeans and non-Europeans in trains, buses, waiting rooms and 
other public places. This is the legal endorsement of a long- 
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existing situation which had been brought into question by a 
judicial decision that an African could not be prosecuted for 
using a European railway waiting room if the non-European 
facilities were not comparable. There has been some concern, 
however, lest it be used as a lever by those who wish to increase 
separate facilities to the point where duplication would become 
still more costly and cumbersome than it is at present. 


Separate and Different Education 

Potentially most far-reaching is the Bantu Education Act, under 
which primary and secondary education for Africans, and teacher 
training, are transferred from the provinces to the central govern- 
ment and, within the latter, to the Department of Native Affairs, 
which is strongly influenced by the philosophy of apartheid. In 
April 1954 mission schools, which have provided much of native 
education in the past, were given the choice of selling or renting 
their buildings to the Department of Native Affairs or retaining 
full control but with a much reduced subsidy, under which few 
of them can afford to operate. The emphasis is henceforth to be 
placed on practical rather than academic subjects with the ob- 
jective, according to the minister, of preparing the Africans for 
“their opportunities in life . . . in accord with the policy of the 
State.” The government avowedly seeks to broaden the effect of 
education by bringing it to more than the 40 percent of African 
children now receiving it. At the same time, the minister of 
finance announced in March 1954 that government contributions 
to African education will be pegged and that any increase in 
funds for education must come from the Bantu themselves. 

Africans fear that the new education program will still further 
limit their opportunities to prepare themselves for higher educa- 
tion and the professions. Along with many Europeans they are 
disturbed also by renewed Nationalist threats that the govern- 
ment will take action if the two large English-speaking universities 
—Witwatersrand and Cape Town—continue to let African students 
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share classrooms with Europeans. The one non-European uni- 
versity—Fort Hare—and the segregated facilities at Natal Uni- 
versity are both good. They feel, however, that it would be a 
serious step backward to exclude Bantu students from the only 
institutions of higher learning where they study side by side with 
Europeans. 


The African Industrial Worker 

In the field of African labor the Nationalists are also taking 
far-reaching steps. African trade unions have always been without 
legal recognition under the Industrial Conciliation Act, but in 
practice they have played a certain role in industrial negotiations. 
In introducing the Native Labor (Settlement of Disputes) Act 
the minister of labor, Mr. B. J. Schoeman, expressed his hope that 
it would lead to the natural death of African trade unions. The 
measure sets up a complicated hierarchy in which African mem- 
bers work under a white chairman on regional boards, which are 
topped by an all-white Central Native Labor Board appointed 
by the minister to advise him. Wage settlements binding for three 
years may be made through this machinery and the Wage Board. 
No evidence is taken from African trade unions in the process. 
Moreover, strikes by Africans remain illegal; thus there is no legal 
means open to them of exerting influence. 

The new Industrial Conciliation Act, 1954, gives the minister 
of labor far-reaching powers to determine at his own discretion 
what occupations the members of any race may engage in. If im- 
plemented, it will establish vertical as well as horizontal color bars. 


Positive Apartheid Measures 

On the side of positive apartheid there are two measures which 
must be mentioned. Under Nationalist legislation Africans may 
now, within limits, build their own houses. This helps to break 
the monopoly of the white building trade, although it was the 
lack of skilled builders which facilitated the passage of the meas- 
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ure. It also helps to cut down the expense of Native housing, as 
well as opening employment for Africans. 

A second measure, the Bantu Authorities Act, is designed to 
strengthen the position of the chiefs in the reserves for the pur- 
pose, it is said, of moving toward more self-government in these 
areas. In the middle of 1953 this act was put into effect in nine 
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selected areas. The results are not yet visible, but many anthro- 
pologists believe that it is far too late to re-establish the badly 
shaken tribal structure. The act is also being used to establish 
a new type of tribally oriented organization in the Native loca- 
tions in place of the former Native Advisory Councils, which have 
been quite vocal about their grievances and lack of influence. 


Reaction to Apartheid 

It is obvious that despite its relatively short time in office, 
the Nationalist government has already gone far toward formu- 
lating the legislation designed to implement apartheid theory. 
These laws are now being put into effect. Many Nationalists main- 
tain that it may take a hundred or even two hundred years to 
work out their plans fully. They declare, however, that they are 
now in a position to begin to solve South Africa’s tragically com- 
plicated racial problem. 

While all non-Europeans bitterly oppose the discrimination 
involved in the apartheid program, they differ in specific re- 
actions. The Colored are divided among themselves and have 
developed only spasmodic contacts with the Africans or Indians. 
The Colored opposition to apartheid is reflected therefore mainly 
in bitterness, particularly at recently imposed restrictions. African 
and Indian leaders, however, have developed an effective working 
relationship through the Joint Action Committee, representing 
both the African National Congress (ANC) and the South African 
Indian Congress (SAIC), the two most nationalistic organizations 
among non-Europeans. Their opposition to both apartheid legis- 
lation and the attitudes it reflects is implacable. Their problem, 
of course, is how to make that opposition effective. 

In the spring of 1952 the ANC and SAIC launched a passive 
resistance campaign against “unjust laws,” notably the pass laws. 
They also opposed the Bantu Authorities Act, the Group Areas 
Act, the Suppression of Communism Act and cattle culling. Their 
objection to the latter was not that it is bad in itself but that 
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in their view it overlooks the real issue of the African’s need for 
more land. 

During the course of the campaign more than 10,000 Africans 
went to jail for offenses deliberately committed to attract atten- 
tion. Each volunteer was given a short training course, told what 
treatment he would probably receive (much of it was, in fact, 
very harsh), and took a pledge of nonviolence. Although Euro- 
pean public opinion in general was highly unsympathetic, some 
few Europeans like Patrick Duncan, son of a former governor- 
general, did participate in the campaign. Almost everyone, how- 
ever, and particularly the authorities were impressed and prob- 
ably disconcerted by the extent and discipline of the organized 
action. 

The passive resistance campaign petered out toward the end of 
1952 for a variety of reasons. Money ran short; probably so did 
the number of volunteers. Also most of the leaders of the ANC 
and SAIC were immobilized and forbidden to attend meetings 
under the Suppression of Communism Act of 1951, which makes 
it an offense to attempt to bring about “‘political, industrial, social 
or economic change within the Union . . . by unlawful acts. . . 
or threat of such acts.” In February 1953 the Criminal Laws 
Amendment Act imposed heavy penalties, including flogging, 
for incitement to break laws as well as for the offense itself. 
Indirect factors were the fear of prejudicing the 1953 electoral 
campaign, and the serious European reactions to the outbreaks of 
violence in Port Elizabeth, East London, and Kimberley late in 
: 1952. These outbreaks, which arose out of trouble between the 
police and a few natives, such as takes place constantly, resulted 
tragically in the killing of several Europeans, most of them 


2 genuine friends of the Africans, as well as in large-scale retalia- 
. tion by the police. 

5 For the moment non-European organizations are very quiet. 
r The ANC, with its 100,000 members, and the SAIC, with about 
t 40,000, are purging their own organizations of police spies and 
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the half-hearted before they undertake new moves. Some people 
believe that, in fact, they are so discouraged by the odds against 
them that they are in process of breaking up. It seems more likely, 
however, that they are working underground, trying to prepare 
the way for large-scale economic action. Whether they will be 
able to transmit their ideas of passive resistance to largely “raw” 
Africans and organize widely enough to bring about a wholesale 


stoppage of work remains to be seen. 


International Concern 

Outside South Africa there is widespread concern about its 
racial situation and a general feeling that apartheid legislation 
is making it worse rather than better. Over a period of years the 
Indian government has sought condemnation of the South African 
government by the United Nations General Assembly on the 
ground that the discriminatory legislation and practices affecting 
Indians in South Africa interfere with good relations between 
states. The South Africans have fought back, denying the com- 
petence of the United Nations to debate what they consider a 
matter of domestic jurisdiction. 

The United States and the older members of the Common- 
wealth—Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand—first en- 
couraged reference of the issue of domestic jurisdiction to the 
International Court of Justice. When this was voted down they 
turned with still more enthusiasm to sponsor direct negotiations 
between the two parties. Direct negotiations broke down in 1951, 
however, over the passage of the Group Areas Act. Unlike the 
older Commonwealth countries, the United States has consistently 
defended the competence of the Assembly to deal with the dispute 
as “undeniably moral and political in nature.” It has supported 
several resolutions, essentially critical of South Africa, which 
have been passed by the Assembly. 

In 1953 a report on forced labor by the International Labor 
Organization concluded that the South African pass laws, which 
regulate the movements of male Africans outside the reserves, 
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constitute an indirect means of forcing persons into employment. 
This verdict was bitterly resented within the Union, where wide- 
spread reference was made to the large number of “foreign na- 
tives,” that is, those from outside its borders, who come to South 
Africa every year seeking employment. True though this is, there 
also seems little doubt that passes are sometimes granted only to 
those Africans willing to accept less desirable employment—for 
example, on the farms, although higher-paid urban employment 
is available. 


UN Report on South Africa 

The most substantial study by an official outside body is by 
the three-man United Nations Commission for the Study of Racial 
Conditions in the Union of South Africa, which was set up by 
the 1952 General Assembly. Refused permission to enter the 
Union, the commission met from May 13 to October 3, 1953 in 
Geneva, where it examined a wealth of material and heard a 
number of witnesses including several severe critics of the Na- 
tionalists, such as Solly Sachs, former trade union leader and 
author of The Choice Before South Africa; John Hatch, author 
of The Dilemma of South Africa; and the Reverend Michael 
Scott, the champion of the South-West Africa Hereros. 

The commission’s 372-page report, presented to the Assembly 
on October 27, 1953, is a moderate, far-sighted document stressing 
the historical and economic bases for racial segregation in South 
Africa and suggesting study of means to aid that country intellec- 
tually and economically to create conditions offering equal rights 
to different ethnic groups. At the same time the commission 
warned that current apartheid policies, which it estimates affect 
79 percent of the country’s population, “can only produce imme- 
diate and great effect on the development of the hostile attitude 
toward whites, which is growing under the stimulus of nationalist 
movements whose power cannot be ignored.” Moreover, the com- 
mission pointed out that apartheid is causing great alarm “in 
Africa, the Middle East and generally everywhere where there is 
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solidarity between men of color.” It concluded, “There is no 
doubt that the situation in the Union of South Africa is, to use 
the terms of Article 14 of the Charter, ‘likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations.’ In November 1954 
the Assembly voted to retain the commission in existence for con- 


tinued study of the South African situation. 


South Africa Versus the UN 

Obviously, and naturally, the attitudes of South Alrica and of 
the United Nations differ sharply in their approach to the racial 
issue. South Africans feel with considerable justification that their 
problems are uniquely complicated. They say rightly that their 
educational and social welfare facilities for non-Europeans are 
better than those in other parts of Africa. They criticize outside 
comments as often ill-informed. Above all, many South Africans 
believe that if only the rest of the world would leave them alone 
they could get ahead much better in developing workable ways 
of living together within their country. 

The nationalist Afrikaner, in particular, out of more than a 
century of contact with primitive and pagan peoples, believes 
that apartheid offers a practicable solution based on experience 
as well as doctrine. Most European South Africans, in fact, resent 
the United Nations condemnations, particularly since so many of 
the charges have been inspired by India. 

On the other side, the United Nations is, of course, an organi- 
zation in which peoples of color are heavily represented. To these 
peoples the obvious white domination in South Africa, coupled 
with legislation openly discriminating against non-Europeans, is 
no less disturbing than doctrines of race equality are to South 
Africans. The fact that so many Asian countries have only recently 
gained their independence makes them all the more sensitive to 
color domination elsewhere. Thus, particularly for Asian and 
African countries, South Africa has become the symbol of the 
racial superiority of the white man which they so deeply resent. 
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What About 
the Future ? 








FrEw WESTERN NATIONS ARE WHOLLY FREE FROM racial discrimina- 
tion. South Africans can easily point to excesses other than their 
own. But to the outsider, who finds it difficult to believe that 
apartheid offers real advancement to the non-Europeans in South 
Africa, there is a sharp contrast between the admittedly halting 
but obvious movement toward more racial equality in a country 
like the United States and the enshrinement of racial distinctions 
in South African law. 

Yet it is not enough to stop with such a judgment. What more 
constructive policies can be urged on South Africa? Obviously 
the stage of development of a large proportion of its Africans 
makes social, economic and, particularly, political equality impos- 
sible at this stage. To say, however, that they are impossible for 
all time, as the Nationalists do, is no more justifiable. 

More important than arguing over broad generalities is the 
need to tackle the most obvious and unconstructive causes of dis- 
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satisfaction. One such instance is the office where African passes 
must be renewed monthly, and Africans stand interminably, some- 
times for days, while Europeans who come on behalf of their 
servants are waited on immediately. Coming back from such an 
experience, Jack, the native servant, said bitterly, “This no good 
place for black man.” And I was reminded of a remark made to 
me during my first visit to the Union: “If the white man is ever 
driven from this country, it will not be because of a particular 
policy but for lack of manners.” 

What is obvious to any observer and, fortunately, to most non- 
European leaders is that an advanced, industrialized country like 
South Africa needs all its people, Europeans and non-Europeans. 
With a generally rising standard of living there could be a far 
greater internal market than at present. Both the extractive and 
secondary industries need more skilled labor than is now avail- 
able, so that a more mobile system of recruitment from all groups 
would aid development and prosperity. Within such an expand- 
ing economy it should be possible to protect and even advance 
the living standards of the unskilled or semiskilled white worker 
at the same time that non-Europeans also improve their living 
standards. 

In practice, the years of Nationalist administration have seen 
a much greater absorption of the non-European into the indus- 
trial process, and more economic intermingling of Europeans and 
non-Europeans, than any other comparable period. Much of the 
apartheid legislation seems designed, if not to stop this process, 
at least to have it proceed within a framework in which the 
superiority of the white man is underlined. It may be asked, then, 
whether the Nationalist government could not give up trying to 
pursue two objectives at the same time—increased industrializa- 
tion and economic diversification on the one hand, and racial 
segregation on the other—and let the economic process carry de- 
velopments along its own lines. 

At the moment, the vast potentialities of South Africa’s eco- 
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nomic development are being limited by the uneasiness of the 
outside investor concerning possible racial conflict. Within, the 
country is troubled by misunderstandings between the English- 
speaking and the Afrikaans-speaking and by a steady deterioration 
in relations between Europeans and non-Europeans. The Na- 
tionalist says that apartheid will provide a solution for these 
problems in a hundred years. The outsider who loves South Africa 
feels that what is important today is to take measures that would 
begin to bridge the ever-widening divisions between its peoples. 

















Talking It 
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IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics and 
reading references arranged for eight weekly meetings. These can 
be contracted or expanded according to the time at your disposal 
and the special interests of those who are participating in the 
discussion. There are also suggestions for visual aids. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Special Programs 
Director, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How South Africa Became What It Is 

In the vast continent of Africa only one independent state, 
South Africa, is the home of white people. What are the most 
important events in the history of South Africa? What is their 
legacy for contemporary South Africa? What groups supported 
union? 
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READING REFERENCES 


de Kiewiet, Cornelis W., A History of South Africa, Social and Economic. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1941. 

Keppel-Jones, Arthur, South Africa: A Short History. New York, Longmans, 1949. 

Marquard, Leo, The Peoples and Policies of South Africa. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Chap. 1. 

Walker, Eric A., A History of South Africa. New York, Longmans, 1928. 

Williams, A. F. Basil, Botha, Smuts and South Africa. New York, Macmillan, 1948. 


2. Land and People 

South Africa’s population includes five different racial groups— 
two European and three non-European. What are they? How 
do they differ in numbers, language, religion, stage of develop- 
ment, culture and occupations? 

What are South Africa’s principal sources of wealth? Where 
are they found? What problems arise from its industrialization? 
READING REFERENCES 
de Kiewiet, cited. Chaps. 7, 8, 9. 

Hofmeyr, Jan H., South Africa. Ed. by J. P. Cope. New York, McGraw, 1953. 
Marquard, cited. Chaps. 2, 3. 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude, Peoples of South Africa. New York, Knopf, 1954. 
Patterson, Sheila, Colour and Culture in South Africa. New York, Grove Press, 1953. 


3. Government and Politics 

Politics are a European monopoly in South Africa. Why is this 
so? What issues have traditionally divided South African parties? 
What issues divide them now? 

Why are the Nationalists under Malan and Strijdom so strong? 
Why did new parties emerge in 1953? Has the Liberal party any 
chance of success? 

READING REFERENCES 


Brady, Alexander, Democracy in the Dominions, 2nd ed. (section on South Africa). 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1952. 

Carter, Gwendolen M., “South Africa: The Politics of White Supremacy,” The Annals, 
March 1955. 

Marquard, cited. Chaps. 4, 5, 7. 

Millin, Sarah Gertrude, General Smuts. Boston, Little, 1926, 2 vols. 

Roberts, M., and Trollip, E. A., The South African Opposition, 1939-1945. New York, 
Longmans, 1948. 


4. What Creates Afrikaner Nationalism? 
The dominant political force in South Africa today is Afrikaner 
nationalism. What are its historical roots? Why has it become 
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more intense recently? What is the effect of the Dutch Reformed 
Church on Afrikaner attitudes? What is the prevailing attitude 
on race? 


READING REFERENCES 


MacCrone, I. D., Race Attitudes in South Africa: Historical, Experimental and 
Psychological Studies. New York, Oxford University Press, 1937. 

Marquard, cited. Chaps. 8, 9. 

Paton, Alan, Too Late the Phalarope. New York, Scribner, 1953. 

Visser’t Hooft, Dr. W. A., Christianity, Race and South African People: Report on an 
Ecumenical Visit. New York, World Council of Churches, 1952. 


5. The Africans: From Tribalism to Urbanism 


The most numerous group in South Africa is the Africans. 
Although most of them are still influenced by tribal customs, the 
Africans form South Africa’s basic labor force. 

What is the effect of migratory labor on the life and social 
stability of the Africans? What jobs do they hold? What living 
conditions have they in European areas? What education do they 
receive? How important are they to the European economy? 


READING REFERENCES 


Hellmann, Ellen, ed., Handbook on Race Relations. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. 

Lanham, Peter, and Mopeli-Paulus, A. S., Blanket Boy. New York, Crowell, 1953. 

Paton, Alan, Cry the Beloved Country. New York, Scribner, 1948. 

Tinley, J. M., The Native Labor Problem of South Africa. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1942. 


6. What Is Apartheid in Theory and Practice? 


What is “ideal apartheid”? Who supports it, and why? How 
does it differ from the Nationalist government’s program of apar- 
theid? How does the latter differ from traditional South African 
segregation? What laws have the Nationalists introduced to make 
apartheid more complete? 


READING REFERENCES 


Dvorin, Eugene P., Racial Separation in South Africa: An Analysis of Apartheid 
Theory. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952. 

Marquard, cited. Chap. 6. 

Olivier, N. J. J., “Apartheid—A Slogan or a Solution?” and Matthews, Z. K., 
“Another View.” Journal of International Affairs, July 1953. 
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7. Can Apartheid Succeed? 


How do non-Europeans react to apartheid? Why cannot the 
Nationalists establish complete political apartheid? How expen- 
sive is apartheid? Is apartheid feasible? 

READING REFERENCES 


Carter, Gwendolen M., “Can Apartheid Succeed?” Foreign Affairs, January 1954. 
Hatch, John, The South African Dilemma. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Sachs, E. C., The Choice Before South Africa. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1952. 

XYZ, “The Significance of South Africa.” Journal of International Affairs, July 1953. 


8. South Africa and the World 


South African racial policies have been severely criticized out- 
side the country, notably in the United Nations. What is the 
basis of these criticisms? How do South Africans react to the 
criticisms? What other policies might South Africa adopt? What 
effect would they have on its social structure and economy? 

How do South African racial policies compare with those in 
the southern states of the United States? 


READING REFERENCES 


Brookes, Edgar H., South Africa in a Changing World. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. 

Marquard, cited. Chap. 10. 

Report of the United Nations Commission for the Study of Racial Conditions in the 
Union of South Africa. New York, United Nations, 1954. 


Films on South Africa’ 


Pennywhistle Blues (Magic Garden). Made in 1951. 63 min. Rental, from Brandon 
Films, 200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y., $32.50 per day; to high schools 
and FPA groups, $27.50. This exuberant comedy from Johannesburg is enacted 
by an English-speaking all-native cast. The film is taken from a folk tale about 
a bungling burglar who hides his loot in a garden. A poor widow finds it, and 
from there on the money changes hands many times. Without actually being 
spent, the money does a lot of people a lot of good while the thief tries frantically 
to recover it. The native singing and dancing are extraordinarily fine. 

Bantu Frontier. Films of Nations, 62 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. Made in 
1950. 20 min. Rental, $3.00; color, $6.00. More than 8 million of South Africa’s 
11 million people are native Africans, or Bantus. This picture describes the 
growth of the Bantu people, their gradual contact with Western civilization— 
the meeting of primitive and modern culture. 

South Africa. McGraw-Hill. Produced by March of Time. Made in 1944. 11 min. 
Rental, from State University film libraries. Presents various scenes of the Union 


1 All films are 16mm., sound, and in black and white. 
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of South Africa, including the life of its people, its natural resources, industries, 
etc. Emphasizes the country’s strategic location and the accomplishments under 
former Prime Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts. 

Future of 1,000,000 Africans. British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. Made in 1951. 21 min. Rental, $2.50. Discusses the future of the 
1 million Africans living in the three British protectorates of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland, in South Africa. Shows their tribal dances and cus- 
toms, agricultural and industrial problems. Also faces the basic problem of 
their future—whether they are to remain under British protection or be trans- 
ferred to the Union of South Africa. 

Also highly recommended is Cry the Beloved Country, made in 1952, starring the 
late great Negro actor, Canada Lee. This movie is still being commercially 
shown. Rental information may be secured from the office of United Artists 
Exchange in your community. The film is 35 mm. and runs 92 minutes. 


Map Study Discussion 


The study of maps offers rewarding insights into the popula- 
tion, natural resources, economic, strategic, climatic, and political 
problems and conditions of the area under consideration. South 
Africa, with its diversities of races and natural resources, and its 
position as a Commonwealth member is an ideal subject for con- 
sideration through such visual materials. 

Maps and graphs for such study may be obtained in libraries, 
through the better map companies, and from the Embassy of the 
Union of South Africa in Washington or its Information Office, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. If such discussion is planned 
for a school or college, many of the specialized maps showing 
location of natural resources, population distribution and so on 
may be prepared by the students themselves. An active club discus- 
sion group may set up a special committee to prepare such aids. 

With the maps well placed and lighted for all members of the 
discussion group to see, and with a pointer available to assist, 
plan a discussion meeting on the Union of South Africa, paying 
close attention to the relation between the geographical distribu- 
tion, economic and strategic factors and the current problems of 
that country. The discussion questions in “Talking It Over,” 
above, will provide the lead-off for the study. 
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The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 














The Headline Series 


Yugoslavia Between East and West 
The U.S. and the UN 

Our Stake in World Trade 

India Since Independence 

Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas 
Canada: A Great Small Power 

The New Japan 

Problems of East-West Settlement 
The U.S. and Latin America 

China and the World 

The Emergence of Modern Egypt 
Europe's Quest for Unity 

Mexico: Land of Great Experiments 
How to Make Friends for the U.S. 
Africa: New Crises in the Making 
Israel: Problems of Nation-Building 
Germany: Promise and Perils 
France: Setting or Rising Star 


. and many other titles 
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